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ADEN. 3 Dec.—It was learned that Sir Thomas Lloyd, Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, had arrived in Aden for 
a short visit. 


ARGENTINA. 1 Dec.—Trade agreement with Japan (see Japan). 

2 Dec.—President Peron said in a broadcast that the Government had 
decided to grant a 60 per cent wage increase to 100,000 workers in 
the sugar plantations in the north who had been on strike for forty 
days. He accused imperialist agents of fomenting the strike. 

5 Dec.—Dr Morales, the Finance Minister, told the press that the 
Government had decided to earmark $27 million annually for imports 
of agricultural machinery. 

14 Dec.—Sixty-nine members of the Peronista party were expelled 
for organizing the sugar industry strike which started in October. 


AUSTRALIA. 1 Dec.—Indonesia. A conference of seventeen trade 
unions lifted the ban imposed four years previously on the shipment of 
goods to Indonesia. 

10 Dec.—Elections. A general election was held, resulting in the 
defeat of Labour, Results to hand at the time of going to press were 
Liberal and Country Parties 75 seats, Labour 46. 

13 Dec.—Mr Chifley’s Government resigned. 

18 Dec.—Government Changes. The new Government, consisting of 
fourteen Liberals and five members of the Country Party, was announc- 
ed as follows: Mr Menzies, Prime Minister; Mr Fadden, Treasurer, 
Mr Holt, Labour and National Service and Immigration; Mr McEwen, 
Commerce and Agriculture; Mr Spender, External Affairs and External 
Territories; Mr Casey, Supply, Development, Works and Housing; 
Mr McBride, Interior; Sir Earle Page, Health; Senator-Elect McCleay, 
Fuel and Shipping; Senator O’Sullivan, Trade and Customs; Mr 
White, Air and Civil Aviation; Mr Anthony, Postmaster-General; Mr 
Francis, Army and Navy; Senator-Elect Spicer, Attorney-General, 
Dame Enid Lyons, Vice-President of the Executive Council; Senator 
Cooper, Repatriation; Senator-Elect Spooner, Social Services; Mr Beale, 
Information and Transport. 


AUSTRIA. 6 Dec.—Statement on peace treaty talks (see Council of 
Foreign Ministers). 

9 Dec.—At a meeting of the Allied Council Gen. Zheltov, the Soviet 
representative, read a statement declaring that the W.D.U.—the 
Union of Independents—was the cornerstone of a Nazi revival, that the 
Junge Front, the youth organization affiliated to the People’s Party, had 
strong Nazi tendencies, and that denazification had not been carried out 
in the western Zones. 

It was learned that the Government were being asked by the U.S.S.R. 
to pay for the repatriation of prisoners-of-war from Russia. 

12 Dec.—Dr Figl, the Chancellor, was received at his own request by 
Gen. Sviridov, the Soviet High Commissioner, for discussions on the 
question of payment for Russian post-war help to Austria. 
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BELGIUM. 9 Dec.—End of discussions on economic union (see France). 
13 Dec.—A special committee of the Chamber approved by 12 votes 
to 8 the Bill for a referendum on the King’s return. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 12 Dec.—Mr Strachey, British Minister of 
Food, arrived in Nairobi on his way to Tanganyika. 

13 Dec.—Mr Strachey arrived at Dar-es-Salaam. 

The Governor of Tanganyika, Sir Edward Twining, informed the 
Legislative Council that the British Government had approved a 
recommendation that agricultural leases should normally be granted to 
non-Africans for periods up to ninety-nine years (instead of for the 
thirty-three-year period introduced in 1947). The measure had been 
approved in order, in the interests of the economic development of the 
territory, to attract non-native enterprise. It was subject to certain 
conditions providing for the fullest consideration of African interests. 
‘The needs of the African inhabitants must have priority.’ 

16 Dec.—Kenya. Ninety-three African soldiers involved in recent 
disturbances at an R.A.S.C. camp at Mombasa were sentenced to six 
weeks’ imprisonment and dismissed the service. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 2 Dec.—Nigeria. The members of the 
commission of inquiry arrived in Lagos. It was learned that the Enugu 
miners had all restarted work. 

8 Dec.—Nigeria. Dr Azikiwe in London (see Great Britain). 

10 Dec.—Sierra Leone. Sir John Lucie-Smith, Chief Justice of Sierra 
Leone, was fired on and wounded while asleep in his house. The police 
later made several arrests. 

12 Dec.—Nigeria.-The commission of inquiry opened its proceedings 
at Enugu. 

Gold Coast. The Legislative Council unanimously accepted the 
Coussey Report. 

18 Dec.—It was announced that further outbreaks of disorder had 
occurred in the eastern provinces at Calabar and at Ekpri Ikang. 
Attacks had been made on the Ibo tribe, allegedly as reprisals for 
recent looting. The police had made several arrests, and investigations 
were proceeding. 


BULGARIA. 2 Dec.—Rejection of accusations against U.S. Minister 
(see United States). 

5 Dec.—Government Changes. It was learned that Mr Lazarov, presi- 
dent of the State Planning Commission, had been appointed Minister of 
Finance. 

7 Dec.—Kostov Trial. The trial opened in Sofia of T. Kostov and ten 
other accused (see p. 775), including I. Stefanov, an ex-Finance 
Minister, N. Pavlov, a former deputy Minister of Public Works, 
B. Christov, a former commercial attaché in Moscow, B. Panzov, a 
former counsellor at the Yugoslav Legation, and other important 
officials. Kostov admitted that he had made ideological mistakes and 
been guilty of incorrect economic policy and of hostility towards the 
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BULGARIA (continued) 

U.S.S.R., but he pleaded ‘not guilty’ to the main charges of espionage 
and treason, to which, apparently, he had previously confessed. Refer- 
ring to the charge that he had conspired with the Yugoslav Foreign 
Minister, Mr Kardelj, to attach Bulgaria to Yugoslavia, he said that the 
federation had been planned on an official basis and known to the cen- 
tral committee, and had even been forwarded to Moscow. The second 
accused, I. Stefanov, pleaded ‘guilty’. Yugoslav comment (see Yugo- 
slavia). 

8 Dec.—Kostov Trial. Five more of the accused pleaded ‘guilty’, 
Much of their evidence implicated Kostov in attempts to sabotage trade 
agreements with the U.S.S.R., and linked him and themselves with 
British Intelligence. Reference was also made to contact with U.S, 
officials. Several of the accused testified that Kostov had recruited them 
into his group by producing damaging police documents against them. 

g Dec.—Kostov Trial. The remaining four defendants pleaded 
‘guilty’. Their evidence was largely concerned with pro-Tito intrigues 
in Macedonia, before, during, and after the war. 

11 Dec.—Kostov Trial. Witnesses for the prosecution ended their 
evidence, the main points of which dealt with alleged attempts to 
attach Bulgaria and Greek Macedonia to a Macedonian State within the 
Yugoslav Federation during the war, preparations for annexing Pirin 
Macedonia after the war, and espionage inside Bulgaria after the passing 
of the Cominform resolution in June 1948. Several references were 
made to the part played by British Intelligence. Yugoslav comment (see 
Yugoslavia). 

12 Dec.—Kostov Trial. The public prosecutor summing up the case, 
said that the plot in which the accused were involved was one of a long 
chain of conspiracies originating with Churchill’s plan during the war 
for a second front in the Balkans, and which aimed at extending Anglo- 
U.S. influence in the Balkans. After the war the two western Powers had 
continued to plot through their intelligence services, and having won 
over the Yugoslav Communist Party, had turned to Bulgaria, making 
use of Kostov and his clique. He called for the death sentence on 
Kostov and four others, and said that no mercy should be shown to this 
‘gang of spies, traitors, and saboteurs’. U.S. protest (see United States). 

13 De..—Kostov Trial. Following a plea for mercy by the defence 
counsel on the grounds of their clients’ confessions and desire to make 
amends (in the case of Kostov this was anticipated), the defendants were 
allowed to make a final statement. Kostov reaffirmed his innocence and 
the others their guilt, many of them charging Kostov with having 
dragged them into the conspiracy. 

14 Dec.—Kostov Trial. The court found Kostov guilty on all charges 
and sentenced him to death. The others were sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment ranging from life to eight years. 

16 Dec.—Kostov Trial. Kostov was reported to have sent a last 
minute appeal for mercy to the Prime Minister, Mr Kolorov, and to 
have written a letter declaring that his written confession, submitted 
during the trial was correct, and that if he were respited he would 
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devote the rest of his life to the Communist Party. He was later executed. 
Mr Kolorov stated afterwards that the remaining traitorous elements 
in the Communist Party would soon be rooted out. 

18 Dec.—Elections. A general election was held, all the candidates be- 
longing to the Fatherland Front. 4,588,899 votes—97 - 66 per cent of those 
cast—were claimed by the Front and the remainder declared invalid. 


BURMA. 2 Dec.—Foreign Minister in London (see Great Britain). 

14 Dec.—A statement issued in Rangoon said that the Government 
would not allow any attempts by the Chinese to move arms and 
ammunition along the Ledo or China roads. 

17 Dec.—The Government recognized the Chinese Communist 
Government. 

18 Dec.—U Maung’s statements in Delhi (see Jndia). 

Nationalist China’s severance of diplomatic relations (see China). 


CANADA. 1 Dec.—Foreign Trade. Mr Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, told the Commons of the success of the Government’s 
efforts to help Britain and the sterling area to earn dollars at a rate 
which would enable them to continue as large-scale importers of 
Canadian goods. During the year there had been a marked increase of im- 
ports from Britain, and by the end of the year Britain’s trade deficit with 
Canada would be reduced to $375 million, compared with $564 million 
in 1947. For the sterling area as a whole the gap would be closed by over 
40 per cent. Imports from the U.S.A. however were also increasing and 
as it was no part of Canadian policy to bring about a general increase in 
imports there must be a redistribution of trade to enable Canada to 
approach closer to a balanced position both with the dollar countries and 
the sterling area. 

3 Dec.—Military mission in London (see Great Britain). 

6 Dec.—Mr Howe’s speech on tariffs in New York (see United 
States). 

7 Dec.—Mr Claxton in London (see Great Britain). 

g Dec.—Merchant Navy. Mr St Laurent, Prime Minister, told the 
Commons that as shipping was not paying its way, and as the Govern- 
ment did not intend to support it by subsidies, shipowners would be 
allowed to transfer their vessels to other flags, without relinquishing 
their ownership. It was however important that some part of the 
merchant fleet should be preserved to meet Canadian needs in the 
event of war, and conversations were in progress, notably with the 
British Government, on means of assuring the most efficient use and 
allocation of all available shipping in any emergency. 

10 Dec.—Anglo-Canadian Trade. Mr Gardiner, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, replying to a question in the Commons, repeated a statement he 
had already made that British officials were making a ‘deliberate on- 
slaught’ on Anglo-Canadian trade by trying to drive Canadian food 
products from the British market. In the first two post-war years the 
British Government had shown themselves ready and willing to take all 
available foodstuffs but in 1947 this policy had changed and the British 
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CANADA (continued) 

delegation had then declared that they only wanted wheat. Since then jt 
was only under pressure that they had taken more food. This was 
probably due to the dollar problem, but he knew of cases when the 
British bought food in other areas of the American continent, paying for 
it in dollars. 

14 Dec.—Anglo-Canadian Trade. Mr Gardiner, addressing the 
Dominion provincial annual agricultural conference, said that he say 
no chance of Britain balancing her trade with Canada during the 
following two years. Any idea that Canada should increase her pur. 
chases from Britain would imply that Canada was going to stop ex. 
panding her own industry and resign herself to remaining a smal 
population of farmers. He advised farmers who had been producing 
hogs for shipment to Britain to convert their production to beef cattle 
for export to the U.S.A. Sir Andrew Jones, head of the British food 
mission, told the conference that Britain had no alternative to cutting 
her food purchases—it was not done through ‘any perversity of mind’, 
He stated that from 1 November 1946 to 31 October 1949 Britain had 
contributed to the development of Canada’s agriculture by importing 
$1,629,668,000 worth of Canadian food. 

16 Dec.—Enactment of British North America (No. 2) Bill (see Great 
Britain). 


CHINA. 1 Dec.—U.S. senator on Formosa (see United States). 

2 Dec.—Nationalist reports in Hong Kong said that Communist 
troops, advancing after their capture of Chungking on 30 November, 
were within 120 miles of Chengtu, the Nationalists’ provisional capital, 

3 Dec.—Chou En-lai, the Communist Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, issued a statement in Peking declaring that the properties of 
the two civil aviation companies in Hong Kong belonged to his Govern- F 
ment and that the Hong Kong Government must bear full respon- | 
sibility for their safeguarding. : 

U.S. Note on blockade (see United States). 

4 Dec.—Communist forces were reported to be driving on Chengtu | 
from the north, west, and south. They were believed to have captured J 
Suyung, 180 miles south of the city. f 

5 Dec.—Gen. Li Tsung-jen, the acting Nationalist President, left > 
Hong Kong by air for the U.S.A. 

6 Dec.—The Nationalist news agency reported that Nationalist 
Ministers and members of the Legislative Yuan in Formosa had asked 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek to resume immediately the office of President. 

7 Dec.—Mr Acheson on recognition of Communist Government (see 
United States). 

An emergency meeting of the Nationalist Cabinet in Chengtu > 
decided to move the Government to Taipeh, in Formosa. The Cabinet > 
also adopted a resolution providing for the creation of two guerrilla | 
commands in the south-west provinces, and decided that Sichang, the 
capital of Sikang province should be the main military base on the 
mainland. 
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Gen. Li in New York (see United States). 

10 Dec.—Gen. Lu Han, Governor of Yunnan, went over to the 
Communists. Gen. Lung Cha-wei was reported to have occupied 
strategic points in and around the capital and to have disarmed the 
Nationalist troops, who offered little resistance. 

Gen. Chiang arrived in Taipeh, Formosa, from Chengtu after a short 
visit to Hainan Island. 

11 Dec.—Gen. Lu Han issued a proclamation from his capital, 
Kunming, pledging his loyalty to the Peking Government. 

12 Dec.—Statement on Indo-China frontier arrangements (see 
Indo-China). 

Mr Ward, the U.S. Consul at Mukden, and his staff embarked at 
Tientsin for home. 

Two Nationalist armies in Yunnan were reported to have gone over 
to the Communists. 

14 Dec.—Communist forces were reported to have by-passed 
Chengtu in an attempt to encircle the Nationalist troops fleeing from 
the city. 

Statement forbidding use of Ledo and China roads (see Burma). 

16 Dec.—Mao Tse-tung in Moscow (see U.S.S.R.). 

It was learned that Gen. Liu Wen-hui, Governor of Sikang province, 
had gone over to the Communists. 

Hong Kong.—A large police force was sent to Kaitak airport when 
over 100 dismissed employees of Gen. Chennault’s Civil Air Trans- 
port Company tried to prevent four of the company’s aircraft from 
taking off from Formosa where it was being transferred. 

17 Dec.—U.S. warning on blockade (see United States). 

It was announced in Taipeh that on 21 December Nationalist war- 
ships would begin minelaying in the approaches to Communist-held 
ports from Yingkow in the north to Tinpak in the south. 

Hong Kong. One Chinese was sentenced to imprisonment and four 
others to fines for their part in the demonstrations at Kaitak airport. 

Recognition of Communist Government by Burma (see Burma). 

18 Dec.—The Nationalist Government broke off relations with the 
Government of Burma. 

Hong Kong. Gen. Chennault, president of the Civil Air Transport 
Company, and Mr Willauer, vice-president, announced that they had 
bought the Hong Kong assets of the China National Aviation Corpora- 
tion and the Central Air Transport Corporation. The sale had been 
authorized by the Nationalist Government and the assets would be 
used in the best interests of the free people of China. The Hong Kong 
Government had been asked to ensure the safety of this ‘privately- 
owned American property’. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 8 Dec.—European Movement. A five-day 
conference of European culture, organized by the European Movement, 
opened at Lausanne. 

12 Dec.—The Assembly’s sub-committee on social security met in 
Strasbourg in defiance of the decision of the Council of Ministers. 
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COUNCIL OF EUROPE (continued) 

16 Dec.—Monetary Reform. The economic committee of the Con. 
sultative Assembly, which had been meeting in Paris during the past 
few days unanimously adopted a report on European monetary reform 
submitted by Mr Eccles (Britain). Its provisions included a proposal 
for establishing the interconvertibility of European currencies for the 
settlement of net debits arising from intra-European trade, through 
the medium of a European monetary fund. It also proposed the creation 
of a stabilization fund for controlling exchange parities within Europe 
and with the dollar. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 6 Dec.—Austrian Treaty, 
A U.S. State Department spokesman told a press conference that the 
deputies’ New York negotiations were in their final stage and that only 
five clauses remained unsettled. The Soviet Government were however 
holding up further discussion until they reached agreement with the 
Austrian Government on the question of payment for services and 
supplies rendered by the U.S.S.R. to Austria since the end of the war— 
a claim which had been waived by the western Powers. 

15 Dec.—Austrian Treaty. The New York discussions were ad- 
journed. 

A statement issued by the U.S. State Department deprecated the 
Soviet reason for delaying the conclusion of the treaty which was ‘years 
overdue’. 


CYPRUS. 16 Dec.—Statement by Mr Diomedes (see Greece). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 1 Dec.—Foreign Trade. The Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Trade, Mr Dvorak, announced that as a result of the Russo- 
Czech agreement on ‘technical and economic co-operation’ exports to 
the U.S.S.R. during the current year would have increased to the 
value of 20,000 million crowns. An official statement said that corres- 
ponding figures in other years were: 1937, 94 million crowns; 1946, 
1,700 million, and 1948, 6,000 million. The 1949 exports cons'sted 
mainly of rolling stock, instruments, tools, and armaments. Forty per 
cent of imports from the U.S.S.R. consisted of food and 57 per cent of 
raw materials for re-export to the U.S.S.R. as finished products. The 
statement emphasized that the goods sent to Russia were manufactured 
‘under the strict supervision of technical experts’. 

3 Dec.—Church and State. The Catholic episcopate issued the text of 
a letter sent to the Government on 17 November declaring that the new 
Church law was an ‘attack against the organization of the Church’, and 
asking them to abandon it as its conditions were ‘unfulfillable’. 

7 Dec.—It was understood that Mr Loebl, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Trade, had been dismissed from his post on 25 November. 

g Dec.—It was announced that Mr Novy, editor of the Communist 
organ Rude Pravo, had been removed from his post for ‘gross lapses 
from Bolshevik alertness’. 

11 Dec.—Trade Union Congress. Mr Zapotocky, Prime Minister and 
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chairman of the Trade Union Organization, speaking at the opening of 
the Congress, admitted a certain unrest among the workers. His speech 
included the following points: Russian methods to increase output had 
created tension in the factories; the Government would not tolerate 
‘oppositional trade unions’; it was essential to develop a stronger sense 
of class consciousness to defend communism; the unions must co- 
operate whole-heartedly with the U.S.S.R. He also announced that 
there would be more nationalization. This would not involve small and 
medium undertakings but these would have to organize themselves on 
a co-operative basis. 

12 Dec.—It was announced that no more private building was to be 
allowed. 

15 Dec.—It was announced that German residents might now obtain 
full Czechoslovak citizenship on giving an undertaking to be loyal to 
the State. 


DENMARK. 5 Dec.—British Note on British-Scandinavian economic 
co-operation (see Great Britain). 

15 Dec.—Opening of Anglo-Scandinavian talks (see Sweden). 

17 Dec.—End of Stockholm discussions (see Sweden). 


EGYPT. 4 Dec.—Sirry Pasha, Prime Minister, announced that a Note 
had been sent to Britain to ‘remove any misunderstanding’ in con- 
nection with’{r Shinwell’s reported remark on 29 November that he 
knew nothing of an early evacuation of Egypt by British troops. 

14 Dec.—Ferusalem. The ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, Hajj Amin al’Hus- 
aini, told a reporter in Cairo that he believed Muslims would resist 
‘with every means at their disposal’ Jewish attempts to make Jerusalem 
_ the capital of their State. 


ERITREA. 3 Dec.—A gang of Ethiopian bandits attacked a passenget 
train sixteen miles from Massawa. One of them was killed by the Britis 
military escort and another wounded. Another gang raided a farm at 
Merara, killing an Italian employer and stealing rifles. An armed post 
was also attacked and more rifles stolen. 

12 Dec.—Count Sforza on disturbances (see Italy). 

13 Dec.—Following further anti-Italian and anti-British disturbances 
in Asmara, involving the death of one Italian, the British authorities 
imposed a curfew, and all Italian and Eritrean newspapers were sus- 
pended. 

Statement by Ethiopian Embassy in London (see Great Britain). 

15 Dec.—Count Sforza on disturbances (see Italy). 


ETHIOPIA. 13 Dec.—Statement on Eritrean disturbances by London 


Embassy (see Great Britain). 
17 Dec.—Foreign Minister in London (see Great Britain). 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 1 Dec.—An interim 
report issued by the Food and Agriculture Committee of the O.E.E.C. 
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EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION (continued) 
proposed a five to six years’ programme of increased production to 
reduce dollar imports by a target figure of $1,250 million. The maximum 
saving—$7oo million—should be in the field of animal foodstuffs and 
this required concerted action by Governments and farmers, the former 
providing the necessary capital and technical advice, the latter revising 
their methods of cultivation. Farmers must also have the inducement of 
assured markets, thus emphasizing the need for increased European co- 
operation in the form of long-term agreements. 

15 Dec.—Signature of German-U.S. bilateral pact (see Germany). 


FRANCE. 1 Dec.—Government Changes. It was announced that the 
Minister of Agriculture, M. Pflimlin (M.R.P.) had resigned owing to 
disagreement with the Government’s food price policy. 

Poland. The Government’s reply to the Polish Note of 29 November 
was published. It stated that the French would continue discussions 
undertaken in good faith, but could not engage in inaccurate, tenden- 
tious, and discourteous polemics. It also drew attention to the absence of 
human rights in the proposed trial of M. Robineau. Expulsions from 
Poland (see Poland). 

2 Dec.—Government Changes. M. Valay (M.R.P.) was appointed 
Minister of Agriculture. 

3 Dec.—Poland. Six of the nine French citizens expelled from Poland 
arrived in Paris, the others having stopped in Germany. Further French 
Note (see Poland). 

It was learned that Mr Szczerbinski, the Polish Vice-Consul at 
Lille, had complained through his French counsel of gross maltreat- 
ment by the French police. Polish protest (see Poland). 

4 Dec.—U.S.S.R. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs announced that 
the Soviet Government had agreed to make a new search for the missing 
French nationals from Alsace and Lorraine who might still be in 
Russia. 

Government Changes. It was learned that M. Ribeyre, Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Health, had resigned because he disagreed with the 
main clauses of the new Finance Bill. 

5 Dec.—Poland. A further Polish Note was received by the Foreign 
Ministry calling on the Government to renounce their defence of ‘the 
spies who threaten the security of Poland’. 

7 Dec.—Defence. The Council of Ministers approved the appointment 
of Gen. Blanc, Chief of Staff to Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny in the 
Western Union Land Forces Command, as Chief of the Army General 
Staff, in place of Gen. Revers, and of Gen. Koenig, formerly]C.-in-C. 
of the French Zone of Germany, as Inspector-General of the French 
armed forces in North Africa. 

8 Dec.—Germany. M. Schuman addressing the Council of the 
Republic, said there had been no change of policy on Germany. The 
talk of Germans taking part in a European army was only the outcome 
of ‘fertile imaginations’. A resolution was passed reaffirming the 
Council’s formal opposition to all German rearmament and declaring 
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that German participation in the Council of Europe must depend on 
certain assurances concerning the Ruhr resources, the effective political 
power of the Council of Europe, and direct economic and cultural 
negotiations between France and Germany. 

g Dec.—E.R.P. The discussions between French, Italian, and 
Benelux officials ended after a report had been adopted for submission 
to the relevant Governments favouring the establishment of a regional 
economic and monetary association, in line with the O.E.E.C. pro- 
posals of 2 November, and suggesting means of realizing it. 

Note to Polish Government (see Poland). 

10 Dec.—Poland. The Ministry of the Interior announced the expul- 
sion of eighteen Polish nationals including Mr Wojcik, an attaché at the 
Paris Embassy, several consular employees, and a number of school 
teachers and inspectors, on the grounds that they were ‘guilty of activi- 
ties harmful to the security of the State’. It was also declared that Mr 
Szczerbinski’s allegations of ill-treatment had been investigated and 
found to be untrue. The Polish Embassy protested violently against the 
new expulsions. Reprisals in Warsaw (see Poland). 

12 Dec.—Communist Party. The party’s central bureau issued a 
manifesto criticizing the lack of unity within the party. 

13 Dec.—Poland. M. Moch, Minister of the Interior, replying to 
questions in the National Assembly, said that the expulsion of Poles 
was not a reprisal but was due to their attempts to form a fifth column 
among the Polish colony. M. Schuman criticized the Polish Govern- 
ment for their refusal to grant to the arrested Frenchmen the rights 
to which they were entitled under Franco-Polish agreements and under 
the human rights charter. Further arrests in Poland (see Poland). 

14 Dec.—Socialist Party. At the end of its two-day meeting the 
Socialist Party Congress decided by 1,933 votes to 957 to send a pro- 
gramme of ‘minimum demands’ to M. Bidault, including a collective 
wages agreement, a satisfactory minimum wage, a balanced Budget 
which would spread taxation more evenly, and an anti-trust law. 

Britain. Sir Oliver Harvey, the British Ambassador, speaking at a 
luncheon given by the diplomatic press, denied the truth of press 
reports that Britain was considering detaching herself from Europe in 
order to join with the U.S.A. Britain’s importance rested essentially on 
her association with the Commonwealth, and her importance for the 
Commonwealth rested on her membership of Western Union. Member- 
ship of both groups involved a certain duality but the two things were 
not irreconcilable. Britain was part of Europe but neither western 
Europe nor the U.S.A. could supply all her needs, and it was only by 
the intimate association of these three elements—western Europe, the 
Commonwealth, and the U.S.A.—that the peace and prosperity of 
all could be guaranteed. 

15 Dec.—Trade Agreement. A Franco-Swedish agreement was 
initialled. It removed quota restrictions from over 60 per cent of all 
goods exchanged between the two countries and reduced them on the 


remainder. 
16 Dec.—Defence. M. Pleven, Defence Minister, told the Parlia- 
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FRANCE (continued) 

mentary Committee on national defence that the 1950 defence Budget 
amounted to 420,000 million francs—18 per cent of the total national 
Budget—of which 280,000 million was for home defence, including 
69,000 million for the arms programme, and the balance for overseas 
territories. Naval construction for 1950 was planned at 10,500 tons, 
He also announced a forthcoming five-year plan for aircraft construc. 
tion. 

Opening of Breslau trials (see Poland). 


GERMANY. 1 Dec.—Western Germany. Dr Adenauer, the Federal 
Chancellor, and Dr Schumacher, leader of the Social Democratic Party, 
reconciled their differences, the latter retracting his designation of Dr 
Adenauer as ‘Federal Chancellor of the Allies’. 

The British High Commission issued a publication entitled ‘Britain 
in Germany’, which summarized the development of British policy from 
the early days of the occupation. 

The High Commission agreed that the control of the zonal borders 
should pass increasingly into German hands. 

A U.S. Civil Aviation announcement revealed that Germans were 
being trained for ground work in airfield control in the U.S. Zone. 

Ruhr. The Government applied through the High Commission for 
membership of the International Ruhr Authority. 

Berlin. The re-equipped power station in Spandau was formally set in 
motion by Professor Reuter, Lord Mayor, at a ceremony attended by 
several important representatives of the western Powers. 

2 Dec.—Western Germany. Dr Schumacher’s suspension from the 
Lower House was withdrawn. 

Police. The text was issued of a statement of policy on the police 
drawn up by the High Commission and sent to the Land Commissioners 
for communication to the Land Premiers. After reaffirming the re- 
sponsibility of the High Commission to ensure the continued decen- 
tralization of the police and its non-military characteristics, it defined 
the duties and functions of the police force and the principles limiting 
its effectives, armaments, and political activities. 

4 Dec.—Rearmament. Dr Adenauer, in an interview with the west 
German Press Agency, denied reports, resulting from a misinterpreta- 
tion of the recent interview he had given to the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
that he favoured German rearmament, and declared: ‘I am opposed in 
principle to any remilitarization of the West German Republic and, 
therefore, also to the establishment of a new German Army. . . West 
German security is a matter for the Allied occupation forces.’ If, 
however, it became necessary for the Germans to ‘take their share of 
responsibility to safeguard west European security’ he would not favour 
an independent German Army but a German contingent within the 
European armed forces. He would not allow Germans to be enlisted 
in a non-German unit. 

5 Dec.—Rearmament. A Government spokesman reaffirmed Dr 
Ad enauer’s denial of any desire to rearm western Germany and also 
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denied that the matter had been discussed with the High Commission 
or in the Cabinet. He also repeated that if the Allies insisted on German 
participation in European defence this could only be done by placing 
German contingents under European command, and said that the 
Allies would have to provide the armaments. 

Mr Mayhew on the abolition of the guillotine (see Great Britain). 

6 Dec.—Berlin. Gen. Ganeval, chairman of the western Command- 
ants, received a deputation of the leaders of the railway union afhiliated 
to the U.G.O. to discuss the failure of the Reichsbahn to observe the 
conditions on which the railway strike of the previous May was settled. 
He gave them copies of a letter sent to Gen. Kotikov, the Soviet 
Commandant, on 21 November reaffirming that the agreement had 


been broken with regard to both the wages issue and the question of 


reprisals. 

7 Dec.—Rearmament. Dr Adenauer, speaking to the annual C.D.U. 
conference in Diisseldorf, said that after all that had happened in 
recent years the Germans were absolutely opposed to war. But the 
east-west tension had recently increased and if it resulted in war 
Germany would lie unprotected and unarmed between the two hostile 
camps. If Germany were asked to contribute towards western European 
defence the people could not be expected to serve as mercenaries but it 
would be possible in certain circumstances for them to take part in the 
European Army in the same way as the British, French, and other 
European nations. In view of the ‘people’s army’ being formed in 
eastern Germany the western allies must be told: ‘you cannot leave us 
without protection’. Referring to the Petersberg agreement he said 
that it was Mr Bevin who had supplied the driving force on the dis- 
mantling issue. 

Mr Acheson on discussions on ending of legal state of war (see 
United States). 

Police. An official allied spokesman in Bonn, referring to a statement 
by Dr Oellers, an F.D.P. member of the Lower House, calling for a 
large armed police force to counterbalance the people’s police in the 
Soviet Zone, said that the High Commission would envisage no plans 
beyond those already announced—the building up of a decentralized, 
democratic police force. An official German spokesman denied that the 
Government shared Dr Oellers’s views. 

Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, chief of the German sector of the British 
Foreign Office, had a private meeting in Diisseldorf with a group of 
leading Ruhr industrialists and bankers. He was believed to have 
emphasized to them that British policy was guided by security and that 
it was a complete distortion to call this a pretext for doing away with 
German economic competition. The Germans were understood to 
have been largely interested in the development of a strong political 
and economic federation of western Europe, in which they urged 
Britain to take a leading part. 

8 Dec.—Eastern Germany. The Upper House passed the law govern- 
ing the judiciary, approved the previous day by the Lower House. 
The Ministry of the Interior informed the Yugoslav Military 
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GERMANY (continued) 

Mission in Berlin that its members would in future be banned from the 
territory of the East German Republic on the grounds that they had 
‘tried to disturb law and order’ there. 

Resolution of French Council of the Republic (see France). 

g Dec.—Rearmament. Dr Adenauer, addressing the central committee 
of the C.D.U. in the British Zone, at Kénigswinter, spoke of the 
‘highly imperilled position of Germany in view of the tense relation- 
ship between the world Powers’. After referring to the danger of the 
people’s police in the Soviet Zone which was ‘nothing less than an 
army’, he said that the western allies must consider which was the 
greater danger—the threat from Russia or the possibility of a German 
contingent in a European army of defence. 

Dismantling. Gen. Bishop, the British Commissioner for North 
Rhine-Westphalia, denied the truth of a statement by the Land Govern- 
ment that he had made ‘considerable concessions’ on dismantling 
beyond those already announced, and said that the Petersberg agree- 
ment only allowed for ‘reasonable and modest German proposals’ over 
and above the terms laid down. 

11 Dec.—Western Germany. Dr Adenauer, in an interview published 
in the British press, stressed the importance of Germany’s participation 
in a United Europe, in which Britain should play a leading part in 
close association with the Commonwealth nations. Questioned about 
the refugee problem he said he must make it clear that he rejected the 
legal notion of the collective guilt of the Germans but that like many of 
his compatriots he was profoundly conscious of a sense of collective 
shame. It was morally right that the D. P. problem should be considered 
first, but he hoped that the time would soon come when other countries 
would accept suitable German families. The problem was ‘serious 
beyond description’ and could not be solved by Germany alone. 

12 Dec.—Prisoners-of-War. The Federal Ministry for Refugees at 
Bonn stated that 200,000 prisoners were known to be still in Russia. 
The number of missing members of the Wehrmacht was estimated at 
over 1,500,000. 

Mr Mayhew on Nazi loot in Portugal (see Great Britain). 

14 Dec.—Mr Vyshinsky, the Soviet Foreign Minister, arrived in 
Berlin from Paris on his return home from Lake Success. He paid a 
short visit to the east German Foreign Ministry. A banquet held in his 
honour was attended by leading east German politicians and officials 
and by representatives of the east European military missions. 

Western Germany. Dr Kohler, President of the Bundestag announced 
the temporary suspension from the Lower House of Herr Hedler, a 
member of the right-wing German Party, pending investigations into a 
recent speech he made containing certain disquieting references to the 
Jews and members of the war-time resistance movement in Germany. 

15 Dec.—Western Germany. Representatives of eleven nations 
presented their letters of credence to the High Commission. They were: 
Canada, Luxembourg, India, Greece, South Africa, Denmark, Belgium, 
Sweden, Italy, Switzerland, and Spain. 
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Lord Henderson, British Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who 
was staying in Bonn, received Dr Adenauer and later two Social 
Democratic leaders. 

E.R.P. The Federal Government signed the bilateral pact with the 
U.S.A. within the framework of the Marshall Plan. 

Berlin. Mr Vyshinsky conferred with senior Soviet officials and later 
gave a reception which was attended by representatives of the western 
Powers. 

16 Dec.—Mr Vyshinsky left Berlin by air for Moscow. 

Western Germany. The High Commission issued the text of a new 
law codifying existing legislation on the elimination of militarism and 
Nazism. 

Ruhr. The High Commission and Dr Adenauer reached agreement 
on the way in which Germany was to join the International Ruhr 
Authority. 

E.R.P. Mr McCloy announced that under the terms of the bilateral 
pact a total of 1,036 million D.-marks was being made available from 
counterpart funds for investment in western Germany and western 
Berlin. Of this sum 600 million was being released immediately for 
western Germany and the rest would be invested as specific projects 
were approved. The U.S. Commandant in Berlin announced that Ber- 
lin’s share—g5 million D.-marks—was being released immediately. 

Rearmament. In a Parliamentary discussion resulting from the 
Chancellor’s interview with the Plain Dealer, Dr Adenauer repeated the 
substance of his former remarks declaring that ‘an important non- 
German source’ had indicated the necessity of a German contribution 
to European security. He (Dr Adenauer) had expressed the view that 
in no circumstances could Germans serve in a foreign army as mer- 
cenaries; the most that could be considered would be the question of a 
German contingent within the framework of a European army. State- 
ments were read by all the party leaders asserting their opposition to 
the idea of rearmament. The S.P.D. spokesman, Herr Ollenhauer, 
criticized the Chancellor for having raised the matter at all, and said 
that the interview had encouraged nationalist and militarist circles in 
Germany and caused misgivings abroad. ‘The responsibility for the 
security of our territory rests entirely with the occupying Powers.’ 

Neo-Nazism. The Bavarian Parliament asked the Land Government 
to take measures against the rebirth of Nazism and to investigate the 
Fatherland Union which was reported to have condemned, at a secret 
meeting, the ‘anti-Nazi traitors who have sold out to the Allies’. 

18 Dec.—Eastern Germany. Herr Ulbricht, the deputy Premier, and 
a party of Communist and Government officials left by air for Mos- 
cow. 

Ruhr. It was learned that Herr Bliicher, Vice-Chancellor and 
Minister for E.R.P., had been appointed as the German representative 
on the International Ruhr Authority. 

Berlin. An anti-Stalin organization, the Independent Labour Party, 
was founded in Berlin. Its aims were to fight the extreme Left and the 
extreme Right. 
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GIBRALTAR. 12 Dec.—Governor in London (see Great Britain), 


GREAT BRITAIN. 1 Dec.—Mr Shinwell, Secretary of State for War, 
returned to London from his tour of the Middle East. 

Mr Howe on Anglo-Canadian trade (see Canada). 

Mr McNeil on non-self-governing territories (see U.N. General 
Assembly). 

2 Dec.—British views on China (see U.N. General Assembly, Political 
Committee). 

Syria. The Deputy Secretary of Defence, Sir Maurice Dean, re- 
ceived Gen. Atfi, the Syrian Defence Minister, who had arrived in 
London from Paris on a private visit. 

Burma. Mr Attlee, Prime Minister, received U Maung, the Burmese 
Foreign Minister, who had arrived in London on his return home from 
Lake Success. 

3 Dec.—A Canadian military mission arrived in London for a three 
weeks’ visit. 

Sir Thomas Lloyd in Aden (see Aden). 

Sir Godfrey Huggins on Rhodesian federation (see Rhodesia, Southern). 

Attack on Governor of Sarawak (see Sarawak). 

4 Dec.—Egyptian Note on British troops (see Egypt). 

U.S.A. Mr Stuart, the Assistant Secretary for the U.S. Air Force, 
arrived in London for discussions. 

Poland. A Polish ‘Political Council’ was set up in London by political 
refugees, with the object of reconstructing ‘an independent Polish 
State bounded on the east by the frontier which existed before Septem- 
ber 1939 and on the west by the Oder-Neisse line’. 

5 Dec.—E.R.P. Notes were sent to the Governments of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway proposing measures for closer economic co- 
operation between Scandinavia and the sterling area in accordance with 
the objectives of the O.E.E.C. convention. It was understood that there 
was no question of the Scandinavian countries joining the sterling area. 

India. Mr Noel-Baker, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions, moving the second reading of the India Bill, necessitated by 
India becoming a Republic within the Commonwealth, told the Com- 
mons that under the new provisions Indians would in general continue 
to enjoy the same rights and privileges under British law as before, and 
that the trade preferences between the two countries would be main- 
tained. He spoke appreciatively of the growth of India’s nationhood. 
The Bill was supported by the Opposition. 

Germany. Mr Mayhew, Under-Secretary, Foreign Office, told the 
House at question time that since the abolition of capital punishment 
by the German authorities, the Control Commission had discontinued 
the use of the guillotine. 

Field Marshal Slim, C.I.G.S., returned to London from the U.S.A. 

7 Dec.—Mr Claxton, the Canadian Defence Minister, arrived in 
London on his return home from a visit to west European countries. 

Italy. Sir William Strang, Permanent Under-Secretary, Foreign 
Office, received the Italian Ambassador who wished to draw the 
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attention of the Government to ‘serious incidents’, which, he said had 
been taking place in Eritrea. 

Mr Healey’s speech at Italian Socialist Conference (see Italy). 

8 Dec.—Economic Policy. Mr Wilson, President of the Board of 
Trade, speaking to a press conference about his recent visit to the 
U.S.A., said he had found an unsatisfied demand for a variety of goods 
—a demand sufficient to enable British exporters to treble their exports 
to America and thus bring the dollar problem within manageable pro- 
portions. The main difficulty was no longer one of price, but of deliveries 
and selling. He also emphasized that the U.S. market did not end at 
the Eastern seaboard; the West and the deep South presented easier 
markets owing to cheap freight rates and considerable goodwill. Tourism 
was the most important dollar-earning industry. During the first ten 
months of the current year visitors from the dollar area had spent about 
£15,500,000 in Britain, compared with {11,200,000 in the corres- 


* ponding period of 1948. While the Government were giving all legitimate 


assistance, the main task fell on British industry, and so far exporters 
had shown insufficient initiative and enthusiasm. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, who also attended the conference, spoke of the 
need for economy in the whole of the sterling area on dollar imports, 
particularly oil and petrol. He also stressed the importance of saving 
dollars by exporting to countries of the ‘American account’ group out- 
side the U.S.A. and Canada, such as Bolivia, Venezuela, the Philippines, 
etc. So far the results of devaluation were only ‘slightly encouraging’. 
Rises in production and productivity were inadequate. As for incentive: 
‘It ought not to be necessary to bribe people into doing what they know 
is good for the country’. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery returned to London from the U.S.A. 

Nigeria. Dr Azikiwe, leader of the National Council of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons, who had been in London conferring with student 
members of his organization and with Mr Creech Jones, left by air 
for Lagos. He said he was prepared to modify his demands for complete 
independence if the British Government showed a more understanding 
attitude. 

Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick returned to London from Germany. 

g Dec.—Colomal Policy. Sir Hartley Shawcross, the Attorney 
General, addressing the Council of the U.N. Association in London, 
criticized the General Assembly’s voting system under which the 
smallest States had equal rights with the great Powers, and said it was 
obviously impossible for sovereign States to regard its decisions as 
seriously as they might under a more realistic arrangement. It might 
some day be necessary to devise a weighted voting system. The 
Assembly was showing ‘an increasing and most dangerous’ tendency to 
interfere in the internal affairs of States. In the colonial field this was 
actively instigated by the Communist Powers but was also the result of 
the lamentable ignorance of many of the small Powers. Britain had made 
great progress in her policy of guiding the colonial territories towards 
responsible self-government and she would tolerate no interference 
from the U.N. which was likely to retard the process. 
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GREAT BRITAIN (continued) 

Sarawak. Mr Anthony Brooke issued a statement in London declar- 
ing that the attack on the Governor of Sarawak was the direct result of 
the failure of the authorities during the past three years to grant a 
hearing to the anti-cession associations or to investigate their grievances, 

E.R.P. Mr Foster, deputy head of the E.C.A., stated in London 
before leaving for New York that the dollar gap was not closing, though 
progress was being made in creating conditions necessary to close it. 

Statement on atomic energy (see United States). 

10 Dec.—Mr Gardiner’s attack on British food-buying policy (see 
Canada). 

Attack on Chief Justice of Sierra Leone (see British West Africa). 

11 Dec.—Groundnuts. Mr Strachey, Minister of Food, left by air for 
Tanganyika. 

12 Dec.—Admiral Madden at Saigon (see Indo-China). 

Nazi Loot. Mr Mayhew told the House at question time that Portugal 
was believed to hold about 43.9 tons of fine gold looted by the Nazis 
from the Allies during the war. The British, French, and U.S. Govern- 
ments had made representations to the Portuguese Government with a 
view to obtaining restitution but so far without result. 

Economic Policy. Sir Stafford Cripps, in an interview published in the 
U.S. press, said that Britain favoured greater economic co-operation 
with Europe but did not want such links as customs unions which 
might jeopardize the position of the sterling area. He pointed out that 
the sterling area was an important factor in European recovery, trade 
between it and the other Marshall Plan countries amounting to {£100 
million a year each way. If this trade were on a bilateral basis, i.e. if 
the sterling area did not exist, then Europe would be deprived of certain 
essential raw materials. Questioned on Britain’s practical help to Europe 
he said that since 1945 she had provided a total of £1,498 million in 
gifts, loans, or by permitting drawings on blocked sterling balances, and 
overseas investments, compared with a total of £1,538 million which she 
had received by gifts or loans. 

Gen. Anderson, Governor and C.-in-C., Gibraltar, arrived in London 
for discussions on Gibraltar’s financial problems. 

Count Sforza on Eritrean disturbances (see Italy). 

13 Dec.—Eritrea. A statement issued by the Ethiopian Embassy 
said that the bandits who, according to press reports, had been attacking 
trains, convoys, and persons in Eritrea, were not inhabitants of Ethiopia. 
It suggested that they might belong to that part of Eritrea which 
formed part of the ancient Ethiopia. 

Decision to prolong agricultural leases (see Tanganyika). 

Hungary. Mr Mayhew protested to the Hungarian Minister against 
the continued refusal of his Government to allow a British Consular 
representative to see Mr Sanders, the British official at the General 
Electric Company whose arrest in Budapest was announced on 22 
November. 

Purge. The national executive committee of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union decided to dismiss at the end of the year all 
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permanent officials who had not signed a statement affirming that they 
were neither Communist nor Fascist. 

_ 14 Dec.—Trade Agreement. Discussions were concluded in London 
_ between Government officials and a Swedish delegation on the prob- 
able trend of trade and payments between the two countries in 1950. 
It was estimated that Britain would import about £60 million worth 
of Swedish goods and would export in return about {73 million worth, 
the surplus being intended to reduce Sweden’s sterling assets which 
stood at £41,500,000. 

Sir Oliver Harvey on Britain’s part in Europe (see France). 

Mr Gardiner on Anglo-Canadian trade (see Canada). 

15 Dec.—Rhodesian Federation. Mr Noel-Baker told the House at 
question time that he and Mr Creech Jones had recently held discussions 
with Mr Beadle, the Southern Rhodesian Minister of Justice and 
Internal Affairs, and had made clear to him that the Government fully 
supported a closer co-operation between Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Central African Council had been set up 
for this purpose in 1945. It had already achieved ‘valuable, practical 
results . . . at modest cost’, and the Government believed that the field 
of co-operation could, with advantage, be further extended. The Gov- 
ernment of Southern Rhodesia apparently held that the Council’s work 
was disappointing in relation to its cost and that further progress could 
not be made without some form of closer political co-operation. But in 
considering the idea of political federation the British Government had 
to take account of many difficulties, in particular their ‘obligations . . . to 
the Africans in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the differing con- 
stitutional status of the three territories, and the present objection of the 
Africans in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland to political federa- 
tion. . .” They had therefore suggested to Mr Beadle that his Govern- 
ment should re-examine the situation in the light of these difficulties, 
should consider further the methods available for closer economic co- 
operation, either by means of the Central African Council or otherwise, 
and should then present a further statement of their views to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Opening of Anglo-Scandinavian talks (see Great Britain). 

Count Sforza on Eritrean disorders (see Italy). 

Lord Henderson in Germany (see Germany). 

A White Paper (Cmd. 7851) was issued on the dockers’ strike the 
previous summer. 

E.R.P. Mr Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, announced to the 
Commons the removal, as from 5 January 1950, of import restrictions 
from a further list of goods on private account with other O.E.E.C. 
nations. He said that together with those already in force the new 
relaxations would fully discharge Britain’s obligations under the 
O.E.E.C. decision of 2 November. Relaxations would now extend to 
68 per cent of 1948 in the raw materials group, over 50 per cent for 
manufactured goods, and over 50 per cent for feeding stuffs. 

16 Dec.—Canada. The British North America (No. 2) Bill became 
law. (It enabled the Canadian Parliament to amend the Canadian 
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GREAT BRITAIN (continued) 
Constitution in matters which lay solely within the jurisdiction of that 
Parliament.) 

India. The India (Consequential Provision) Bill became law. 

The Lord Chancellor announced to a joint session of both Houses 
that the Royal Assent had been given to the Parliament Bill. He then 
read the King’s prorogation speech which summed up the Government's 
main activities during the year and laid special emphasis on the country’s 
economic difficulties. 

17 Dec.—End of Stockholm discussions (see Sweden). 

Ethiopia. Mr Bevin received the Ethiopian Foreign Minister, Mr Ato 
Aklilon Habte Wold, who was visiting London on his way home from 
Lake Success. 

Meeting of Anglo-Italian Economic Committee (see Italy). 

18 Dec.—Loan to Iraq (see Iraq). 


GREECE. 9 Dec.—There was little response to the forty-eight hour 
general strike for higher wages called by the General Confederation of 
Labour in the Athens and Piraeus area. 

16 Dec.—Cyprus. Mr Diomedes, Prime Minister, reaffirmed to 
Parliament the Government’s hope that their claim to Cyprus would 
‘find full satisfaction within the framework of Anglo-Greek friendship’. 
He added that ‘friendship with our allies must remain unbroken’. 


HUNGARY. 2 Dec.—Corruption. The Government announced that a 
State Control Commission was to be set up to fight bureaucracy and 
corruption. It would be composed of a president, appointed by the 
Praesidium, and carefully chosen Communists on the model of a similar 
organization in the U.S.S.R., and would have power over all Ministries 
and Government agencies. Its main purpose would be to ensure the 
effective working of the five-year plan, due to begin on 1 January. 

3 Dec.—Economic Policy. A Foreign Ministry official told the press 
that the aim of the three-year plan due for completion at the end of the 
month had been to restore production to the 1938 level. This, apart 
from a slight lag in light industry, had been achieved in two years, five 
months, and in general all aims had been surpassed—production as a 
whole being 37 per cent higher than in 1938. This was due to the 
nationalization of industry which was 92 per cent completed. The 
new five-year plan aimed at transforming Hungary from ‘an agrarian 
industrial country into an industrial agrarian country’ under a Socialist 
economy. It called for a capital investment programme of {£1,500 
million, about £600 million of which would be in heavy industry. With 
the building of basic industries, and the absorption of 480,000 new 
industrial workers the 1954 target of industrial production was set at 
180 per cent of pre-war, and living standards were to be increased to 
185 per cent of 1938. Farming methods would be ‘revolutionized’, 
irrigation schemes extended, and cotton-growing increased so as to 
make the textile industry self-sufficient in cotton by the end of 1954. 

7 Dec.—Church and State. It was learned that Bishop Berecky, head 
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of the Reformed (Calvinist) Church, and Bishop Guroczi, head of the 
Lutheran Church, had signed a document pledging the loyalty of their 
Churches to the State and the new Constitution. 

13 Dec.—Representations about arrested Briton (see Great Britain). 

16 Dec.—It was learned that Mr Rakosi, the deputy Prime Minister, 
had been granted a month’s leave, during which Mr Geré, Minister of 
State, would act for him. 

17 Dec.—It was learned that Mr Jacobson, U.S. director of the 
‘American Joint Distribution Company’ in Budapest, had been arrested. 


INDIA. 5 Dec.—Mr Noel-Baker on India Bill (see Great Britain). 

16 Dec.—Enactment of India Bill (see Great Britain). 

18 Dec.—U Maung, the Burmese Foreign Minister, said in an inter- 
view in Delhi that he had had discussions with Pandit Nehru on the 
Burma-China, Burma-Indo-China, and Burma-Assam borders, and 
also on internal problems in Burma. He later left for home. 


INDO-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 12 Dec.—A conference spon- 
sored jointly by the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Indian Coun- 
cil of World Affairs, opened in Delhi attended by U.S. and Indian 
delegates representing academic and business interests in both countries. 


INDO-CHINA. 9 Dec.—The French High Commissioner stated that 
strict orders had been issued to disarm all Chinese Nationalist forces 
trying to cross the border. 

12 Dec.—It was learned that following the occupation by Chinese 
Communist guerrillas of a town immediately facing the frontier town 
of Moncay, M. Pignon, the French High Commissioner, had issued 
a statement declaring that in no case could Viet Nam territory be 
used as a refuge for persons liable to endanger the security of the 
frontier regions. The frontier forces had therefore been given instruc- 
tions to turn back any foreign troops and, where they might have 
filtered in, to disarm and intern them. It was also learned that the Viet 
Minh wireless had announced that Chinese Communist troops would 
not penetrate Viet Nam. 

Admiral Madden, second in command of British naval forces in the 
Far East, arrived at Saigon on his flag ship for a short visit. 

13 Dec.—Several thousand Chinese Nationalist troops arrived at the 
frontier, and on presenting themselves were disarmed and interned by 
the Franco-Viet Nam authorities. 

16 Dec.—Gen. Stratemeyer, U.S. Air Force Commander in the Far 
East, and Gen. Willoughby, personal assistant to Gen. MacArthur, 
arrived in Saigon for defence discussions with the French authorities, 
following similar visits to Singapore, Hong Kong, and Batavia. 

Gen. Alessandri, the French commander in Tongking, reported that 
5,000 Chinese Nationalist troops who had crossed the frontier had been 
flown by Chinese air companies to Hainan Island. 

18 Dec.—It was learned that the Viet Minh radio had announced that 
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INDO-CHINA (continued) 
its armies had been ordered to defend Viet Nam territory against all 
intruders and had criticized the French decision to allow Chinese 


Nationalist troops across the border. 


INDONESIA. 1 Dec.—Australian shipping ban lifted (see Australia). 

2 Dec.—It was learned that Dr van Scheik, the Dutch deputy Prime 
Minister, and Dr Stikker, the Dutch Foreign Minister, who were visit- 
ing the territory had met President Soekarno at Jogjakarta. 

14 Dec.—The Republican Parliament approved the Hague agreement 
and the provisional Constitution by 226 votes to 62 (members of the 
two Communist Parties and ten Independents), with 31 abstentions 
(Sjahrir Socialists). Later at a ceremony in Batavia the provisional 
Constitution was signed by representatives of sixteen states and 
territories. 

Dr Soekarno, broadcasting to the non-Indonesian population, 
reaffirmed that the Government would protect the lives and properties 
of minorities and that they would not suffer discrimination. 

16 Dec.—Dr Soekarno was unanimously elected first President of the 
U.S. of Indonesia by the electoral college. 

18 Dec.—Dr Soekarno requested Dr Hatta, the Republican Prime 
Minister, Anag Agung, the East Indonesian Premier, Sultan Hamengku 
Buwono of Jogjakarta, the Republican Defence Minister, and Sultan 
Thamid Ii of West Borneo, leader of the non-Republican Indonesians, 
to form the first federal Cabinet. 

Two Dutch planters were murdered by unidentified assailants near 


Buitenzog. 


INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS. 8 Dec.—The four new conven- 
tions (see pp. 537-8) were signed in Geneva with various reservations by 
the representatives of twenty-seven nations. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CONFERENCE. 10 Dec.—A 
conference was held in Paris, attended by delegates of Socialist parties 
from fourteen countries. A French proposal for forming a new Socialist 
International was turned down by the British and Scandinavian dele- 


gates. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION CONFERENCE. 7 Dec.— 
The London conference of free trade unions adopted the Constitution 
of a new non-Communist organization to be known as the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, and representing nearly 50 million 
workers of 53 nations. The French and Belgian Christian unions re- 
frained from voting as the attitude of the Christian unions to the new 
International was still unsettled. The first congress opened later and ap- 
pointed Mr Oldenbroek (Netherlands) as general secretary. It was 
agreed that the Confederation’s headquarters should be in Brussels. 


An executive board of twenty was then elected. 
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8 Dec.—The Congress passed a resolution with the full support of 
the T.U.C. and all the U.S. organizations opposing the granting of 
any assistance to Spain until democracy and free trade union rights 
had been restored, and also opposing Franco Spain’s entry into the 
Marshall Plan or the Atlantic Pact. 

g Dec.—At its final meeting the congress unanimously adopted a 
manifesto and declaration. The former summarized the aims of the 
confederation in the slogan: ‘Bread: economic and social justice for all. 
Freedom: through economic and political democracy. Peace: with 
liberty, justice, and dignity for all.’ The declaration included in its 
aims in the international field:—support for the Marshall Plan; the inte- 
gration and unification of western Europe, including Germany; the 
conclusion of peace treaties with Germany, Austria, and Japan; support 
for the U.N.; the creation of such regional agreements for collective 
security as were in harmony with the U.N. Charter; the ending of the 
abuse of the U.N. veto; international control of atomic energy; uni- 
versal disarmament; the encouragement of democratic régimes against 
totalitarian régimes; and support for the colonial peoples in their fight 
for political and economic independence. Its economic and social aims 
were laid down in the form of a charter for workers, and included 
demands for equal rights and opportunities for all, together with a basic 
minimum wage and, as a long-term object, a guaranteed annual wage. 
Another resolution which was passed condemned the Communist- 
dominated trade unions of central and eastern Europe as governmental 
instruments, and called for an international investigation of the status of 
workers there. 


IRAQ. 18 Dec.—Martial law, imposed in May 1948, was rescinded. 
It was announced that Britain had granted a £3 million loan to the 
State Railways. 


ISLAMIC ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 5 Dec.—The Karachi 
conference decided to create a permanent organization with head- 
quarters in Karachi, and to hold annual conferences. Ghulam Moham- 
med, the Finance Minister of Pakistan, was elected president for the 
first year. It was also agreed that associations should be formed in each 
State to foster the declared aims of economic co-operation, improvement 
in agricultural methods, and speedy industrialization. 


ITALY. 1 Dec.—Land Reform. Farm labourers led by trade union 
officials occupied thousands of acres of private estates in the Lecce area 
of Apulia. Later representatives of the landowners and peasants met at 
Lecce to discuss plans already drawn up for the distribution of unculti- 
vated land. 

The twenty-four hour general strike called by the C.G.I.L. in protest 
against the incidents of 29 November was not generally effective 
though transport was somewhat dislocated. 

4 Dec.—Socialist Conference. A Socialist Congress opened in Florence. 
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ITALY (continued) 

Originally planned to achieve the unification of the three anti-Nenni 
groups and later boycotted by the main body of the P.S.L.L., it repre- 
sented only the adherents of Signor Romita and Signor Silone, and the 
left-wing branch of the P.S.L.I. under Signor Mondolfo. Mr Healey, 
secretary of the international department of the British Labour Party 
and secretary of Comisco, attended as an observer. 

Land Reform. Organized columns of peasants marched out in many 
parts of Latium and began to occupy land belonging to private estates. 
Most of them were peacefully evicted by the police. 

5 Dec.—Land Reform. The occupation of private land in Latium 
continued, particularly in the area surrounding Rome. Police reinforce- 
ments arrived and about forty-three arrests were made but there were 
no serious incidents. 

7 Dec.—Socialist Conference. It was decided that the three groups 
should merge into the ‘Unitary Socialist Party’. Mr Healey told the 
conference that since 1948 the British Labour Party had consistently 
supported the P.S.L.I. and its attempts, with the other Socialist 
seccessionists, to form a unified party. By failing to attend this con- 
ference the P.S.L.I. executive had failed both the other members of 
the agreement and Comisco. It would now appear that the Labour 
Party was supporting Romita and Silone. ‘This is not so. It supports 
those who keep faithful to their promise’. He also criticized the Saragat 
press for its anti-British campaign. The meeting was also attended by 
French, Swiss, Swedish, and Dutch delegates to Comisco. 

Land Reform. Fresh attempts to occupy land both in the province 
of Rome, and in Sicily were prevented by the police. 

Démarche in London on incidents in Eritrea (see Great Britain). 

g Dec.—End of discussions on economic union (see France). 

10 Dec.—Land Reform. Twenty-three peasants were arrested near 
Mentana, about twelve miles from Rome, for occupying land. 

12 Dec.—Eritrea. Count Sforza, Foreign Minister, replying to 
questions in the Chamber said that the Government had made fre- 
quent representations in London on the murders of Italians by natives 
in Eritrea, and had also sent a collective Note to the British, French, and 
U.S. Governments asking them to intervene. He felt sure that the 
Negus personally did not approve this policy of assassination, and 
Italy for her part desired friendly relations with Ethiopia. 

14 Dec.—Land Reform. Disorders occurred at Montescaglioso 
(Lucania) following the arrests of peasants who had recently occupied 
private land. Two demonstrators were shot and wounded by the police 
and one policeman was injured. 

The Government announced an amnesty for Holy Year under which 
all prison sentences (except those for financial crimes) would be cut by 
a third, with a maximum reduction of two years. 

15 Dec.—Land Reform. At Altamura (Apulia) the police dispersed a 
number of peasants who were trying to seize land. Twenty arrests were 
made. Agitation in Upper Latium continued where the total number 
arrested was about 100. 
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Strikes. The twenty-four-hour general strike of Government and 
municipal employees, called by all the trade unions for higher wages, 
was only partially obeyed. 

Eritrea. Count Sforza told a gathering of foreign press correspondents 
that about fifteen Italians had been killed in Eritrea in the past few 
weeks. The British held the view that these deaths were ‘excusable’ in 
view of the political activities of the Italians there. He added that he was 
most anxious for good relations with Britain, ‘but it takes two to make 
a pact’. 

7 Dec.—Strikes. The two-week telephone strike ended. 

17 Dec.—Anglo-Italian Trade. The Anglo-Italian joint economic 
committee ended its fifth meeting in Rome. A statement issued later 
said that the payments agreement of 26 November 1948 had been 
extended until 30 June 1950 when the current trade programme 
expired. Trade between the two countries during the past six months 
had also been considered, and ‘various questions’ settled. It was 
learned that the volume of trade during the following six months was 


to be increased. 
18 Dec.—The first Congress of the Monarchist Party opened in Rome. 


JAPAN. 1 Dec.—Trade Agreement. It was announced that a {14,285,000 
trade agreement had been signed with Argentina. 

It was learned that Mr Yoshida, Prime Minister, had issued a state- 
ment promising that exporters would not resume dumping or any un- 
fair commercial practices. 

Export trade was returned from allied control to private hands. 

3 Dec.—The Diet for the first time deliberately flouted the orders of 
allied headquarters when it refused to pass the Food Supply Procure- 
ment Bill, in spite of the Government’s threat to force it through in the 
form of a ‘Potsdam ordinance’. (The Bill, unpopular with the farmers, 
aimed at authorizing compulsory delivery of all rice produced in excess 


of the specified quotas.) 
7 Dec.—After consultation with allied headquarters the Government 


issued a decree embodying the provisions of the Food Supply Procure- 
ment Bill, to be enforced in 1950. 

8 Dec.—It was learned that the Government were trying to force 
through a revision of the electoral law whereby the press would be 
prevented from making any comment on elections. 

15 Dec.—The Emperor, formally opening the new session of the Diet, 
said that Japan had ‘truly gained the trust of the world’. 


KOREA. 8 Dec.—South Korea accepted an offer by North Korea to 
set free two U.S. officials of the E.C.A. who had been detained for three 


months (see p. 664). 


LEBANON. 14 Dec. Palestine. It was learned that the Government 
had refused a British request to allow the shipment of oil from Tripoli 
(Lebanon) to Israel. (The request had been made in November because 


of Iraq’s refusal to open the Haifa pipe line.) 
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LUXEMBOURG. 9g Dec.—End of discussions on economic union 
(see France). 


MALAYA. 3 Dec.—Four British soldiers were killed by bandits in 
Kedah, near the Siamese frontier. 

6 Dec.—A police squad of Malays and Chinese was ambushed by 
bandits near Bahau, in Negri Sembilan, and lost four killed and six 
wounded. Three of the bandits were killed and ten believed wounded. 

8 Dec.—Two Chinese were brutally killed in Seremban by a party of 
armed bandits. 

12 Dec.—Sixteen police, including two Europeans, were killed and 
four wounded in a bandit ambush on the road between Seremban and 
Jelebu, in Negri Sembilan. At least one bandit was wounded. 

18 Dec.—A force of over seventy bandits burned the estate buildings 
at Gunong Inas rubber estate, in north Perak. They killed one special 
constable and wounded four, themselves sustaining at least two 
casualties. 


MALTA. 1 Dec.—It was learned that Mr Salomone had been appointed 
Commissioner-General in London in place of Mr Ellul who had 
resigned in August. 


NETHERLANDS. 2 Dec.—Dr van Scheik and Dr Stikker in In- 
donesia (see Indonesia). 

8 Dec.—Indonesia. The Bill providing for the transfer of sovereignty 
was passed by the Second Chamber of the States General by 71 votes 
to 29. 

9 Dec.—End of discussions on economic union (see France). 


NEW ZEALAND. 1 Dec.—Mr Holland, leader of the National Party, 
told the press that New Zealand’s foreign policy would remain un- 
changed. The country could best contribute to world peace by helping 
to restore the influence and strength of the British Empire and all 
efforts would be directed to that end. 

8 Dec.—Government Changes. The Cabinet was announced as follows: 
Mr Holland, Prime Minister and Finance; Mr Holyoake, Deputy Prime 
Minister, Agriculture and Marketing, and Scientific and Industrial 
Research; Mr Doidge, External Affairs and Island Territories; Mr 
MacDonald, Defence and Rehabilitation; Mr Sullivan, Labour, 
Employment, Mines and Immigration; Mr Webb, Attorney-General and 
Justice; Mr Algie, Education; Mr Bodkin, Internal Affairs; Mr Bowden, 
Customs, Industries and Commerce, and associate Minister of Finance; 
Mr Broadfoot, Postmaster-General; Mr Corbett, Lands, Forests, and 
Maori Affairs; Mr Goosman, Works, Housing, Transport, and Marine; 
Mr Watts, Social Security and Health; Mrs Ross, Mr Marshall, and Mr 
Fortune were appointed Ministers without Portfolios. 

13, Dec.—The new Government was sworn in. 


NORTH ATLANTIC PACT. 1 Dec.—The Defence Committee, con- 
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sisting of the Defence Ministers (or their representatives) of the twelve 
signatories met in Paris to consider ‘matters brought before it by the 
Military Committee and the Military Production and Supply Board’. 
A communiqué issued later said that unanimous approval had been 
given to the following action:—‘(a) strategic concept for the integrated 
defence of the North Atlantic area; (6) provision of a programme for the 
production and supply of armaments and equipment; (c) co-ordination 
of planning between the various regional groups; (d) the progress of 
defence planning of the North Atlantic treaty organization... The 
meeting of both the Military and the Defence committees concluded the 
essential tasks of organization and formulation of agreed objectives 
necessary to carry out the defence provisions of the .. . treaty.’ Further 
efforts would be made, individually and collectively, towards strengthen- 
ing the common defence. “These efforts are with peaceful intent; they are 
not directed against any nation or any people, but the parties are 
determined that their civilization and institutions shall be safeguarded.’ 
14 Dec.—Mr Harriman’s appointment (see United States). 


NORWAY. 1 Dec.—Dr Lange, Foreign Minister, in an interview pub- 
lished in the British press, spoke of the mutual benefits resulting from 
inter-Scandinavian consultations but said there was no Scandinavian 
bloc as such. Co-operation between the three countries could only be 
useful so far as it was practical. There was a genuine desire to weld more 
firmly their economic and financial contacts but there was so far no 
agreement on the form that this should take. A customs union for in- 
stance would have unfavourable results for Norway. The main obstacle 
to any economic entente was the problem of security, for the threat of 
war forced each country to aim at self-sufficiency. On the question of 
European unity he spoke in favour of practical measures and said there 
should be no duplication with the functions of other international bodies. 
Norway was in favour of western Germany joining the Council. 

2 Dec.—Communist Party. The Communist organ Friheten 
announced that P. Furubotn and his adherents had organized a new 
central committee. 

5 Dec.—British Note on British-Scandinavian economic co-operation 
(see Great Britain). 

6 Dec.—Defence Report. The all-party defence commission issued 
the report on which it had been working since 1946. It called for an 
annual defence expenditure of 300 million kroner—almost a 50 per cent 
increase—and a capital expenditure of nearly 1,000 million kroner 
during the following six years. The country’s defence organization 
should aim at making the change-over from a peace to a war footing 
as quick and simple as possible, and mobilization and depots should be 
decentralized in order to make the different parts of the country inde- 
pendent and self-reliant. Particular emphasis was laid on the importance of 
preventing Norwegian forces from being cut off from their communica- 
tions westwards. The chief naval base would be moved from Horten, in 
the Oslo Fjord, to Bergen, on the west coast, in order to anticipate the 
danger of an attack from Danish or South Swedish territory. 
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NORWAY (continued) 
15 Dec.—Opening of Anglo-Scandinavian talks (see Sweden). 
17 Dec.—End of Stockholm discussions (see Sweden). 


PALESTINE. 4 Dec.—Ferusalem. A large crowd of Jews held a demon- 
stration at the tomb of Theodor Herzl to protest against the U.N. pro- 
posals to internationalize the city. 

5 Dec.—Ferusalem. Mr Ben-Gurion, the Israeli Prime Minister, told 
Parliament that ‘Israel will not give up Jerusalem of its own free will’. 
He reaffirmed his Government’s willingness to conclude a treaty with 
the U.N. guaranteeing the special status of the Holy Places and the 
rights of all religions. 

8 Dec.—ferusalem. An official Israeli spokesman reaffirmed that the 
U.N. internationalization plan was utterly unrealistic and that the 
Jewish population of the city would never consent to be administered 
by a foreign body. 

g Dec.—U.N. vote on internationalization of Jerusalem (see U.N. 
General Assembly). 

13, Dec.—Ferusalem. Mr Ben-Gurion, the Israeli Prime Minister, told 
Parliament that the transfer of the Government to Jerusalem, begun 
after the fighting had ended, would be completed as soon as possible, 
and there was nothing to prevent Parliament from moving there also. 
The arrangements would not alter any existing rights in the Holy 
Places or the Government’s consent to their effective supervision by 
the U.N. He hoped the General Assembly would revise its unfulfillable 
decision. The statement was approved by all but the Communists, 
who supported the General Assembly’s decision because it would 
‘oust Anglo-Jordanian-American imperialists and warmongers’ from 
the city. [Six Ministries had already been transferred to Jerusalem]. 

14 Dec.—erusalem. Mr Ben-Gurion moved to Jerusalem to establish 
his office there. Speaking to a welcoming crowd he said that Israel 
had joined in an unprecedented political struggle against the whole 
world. He added that Israel might also be on the eve of a new military 
struggle. Officials at the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Defence, and 
Finance said that these Ministries would remain in Tel Aviv for some 
time. Comment by ex-Mufti (see Egypt). Statement by Mr Acheson 
(see United States). 

Two Israeli officers were killed and two soldiers wounded when a 
mine blew up on the southern sector of the Israel-Jordan front. 

15 Dec.—ferusalem. It was understood that representatives of Jordan 
and Israel, who had been holding intermittent talks outside the scope of 
the armistice agreement, had jointly rejected the U.N. plan for the Holy 
City. 

16 Dec.—erusalem. It was announced in Haifa that Israel would 
decline the invitation to appear before the U.N. Trusteeship Council 
to explain her attitude to internationalization. 


PANAMA. 14 Dec.—Recognition by U.S.A. (see United States). 
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POLAND. 1 Dec.—France. Nine French citizens were expelled from 
the country. French Note (see France), 

3 Dec.—France. Statement by Mr Szczerbinski (see France). The 
Government protested sharply against the ‘criminal acts’ of the French 

olice. 
: The Government received a further French Note asking for a list of 
all French nationals under arrest and the charges against them. 

4 Dec.—Establishment of Polish Political Council in London (see 
Great Britain). 

5 Dec.—Further Note to French Government (see France). 

g Dec.—France. A Note was received from the French Government 
restating their request for a list of the French nationals under arrest and 
the charges against them. 

10 Dec.—France. Further expulsions of Poles (see France). The 
Government ordered the immediate departure of an attaché at the 
French Embassy. 

13 Dec.—France. The police arrested six French professors out of 
eleven due to be expelled. The French Embassy protested to the 
Foreign Office. Statements by M. Moch and M. Schuman (see France). 

16 Dec.—France. The first of a series of trials of French nationals 
started before a military tribunal in Breslau. They were charged with 
espionage on behalf of the French Embassy and with helping to plan 
industrial sabotage. 

17 Dec.—France. Mlle. Basseler, one of the accused, told the court 
that she believed a French spy network existed throughout the country, 
and named M. Boitte, the French Vice-Consul in Warsaw, as head of the 


organization. 


PORTUGAL. 12 Dec.—Mr Mayhew on Nazi loot in Portugal (see 
Great Britain). 


RHODESIA, SOUTHERN. 3 Dec.—Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime 
Minister, speaking at Gatooma, said that a deadlock had been reached 
in the federation scheme for the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland. The 
British Government evidently considered that the local authorities 
were not fit to be entrusted with the destinies of the native African 
people, but their opinion was ill-informed and based on little local 
knowledge of conditions. Many of the difficulties concerning this main 
problem—the place of the African in the federation—could be over- 
come by including a provision in the Constitution similar to that of 
the North America Act for Canada. The deadlock arose because the 
British Government apparently required the representation of Africans 
by Africans from the start. For this the time was not yet ripe though 
the principle of their ultimate participation in the central Government 
was fully accepted. He also said that he believed Whitehall would favour 
something like the East Africa Commission, but that Southern Rhodesia 
could not accept such a proposal. ‘We may be obliged to press for 


Dominion status’. 
15 Dec.—Mr Mayhew on federation (see Great Britain). 
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RUMANIA. 4 Dec.—Forced Labour. The Government issued a decree 
compelling all men between eighteen and fifty-six and all women 
between eighteen and forty-five to work twenty days a year on road 
repairs. Foreigners without diplomatic status would also be liable to 
service. 

13 Dec.—Three of the men sentenced to death on 21 November 
_ —— (The fourth had been sentenced in his absence and was 
abroad). 


SARAWAK. 3 Dec.—Mr Stewart, the Governor, was stabbed and 
seriously wounded by a Malayan youth while on an inspection tour at 
Sibu. His assailant and another young man were arrested. They were 
believed to belong to a group that was opposed to the cession of Sarawak 
to the Crown. 

6 Dec.—The Government outlawed the Malay Youth Movement, 
Persatuan Pemuda Melayu, and all its branches. 

7 Dec.—It was announced that eleven arrests had been made in 
connection with the attack on the Governor. 

9 Dec.—Statement by Mr Anthony Brooke (see Great Britain). 

10 Dec.—Mr Stewart died in hospital in Singapore. 

16 Dec.—Two young Malays were formally charged with the murder 
of Mr Stewart. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 12 Dec.—Native Policy. Dr Malan, Prime Minister, 
and Mr Havenga, leader of the Afrikaner Party, issued a joint statement 
postponing for one year apartheid legislation involving the entrenched 
clauses of the Constitution. 

16 Dec.—Dingaan’s Day. The Vortrekker Memorial at Pretoria, which 
had taken eleven years to build, was inaugurated at a ceremony attended 
by about 250,000 people and addressed by Dr Malan and Gen. Smuts. 
A goodwill message was received from the British Government. The 
African National Congress held a private meeting in Bloemfontein. The 
president, Dr Xuma, said afterwards that Dingaan was a defender of 
ative freedom and that all Africans should follow his example until 
they had won their struggle for independence. 


SPAIN. 8 Dec.—Anti-Franco resolution passed (see International Trade 
Union Conference). 

9 Dec.—Amnesty. The Government announced an amnesty to all 
prisoners serving sentences under two years for offences against the 
common law or special regulations, in honour of Holy Year. Longer 
prison terms would be reduced by a quarter. The promise of a free par- 
don to exiles returning openly to Spain was extended for a further period. 

10 Dec.—Amnesty. It was officially stated that under the amnesty 
about 5,000 convicts would be released and about 8,000 have their 
sentences reduced. The total penal population was given as 16,701. 


SWEDEN. 5 Dec.—British Note on British-Scandinavian economic 
co-operation (see Great Brita:n). 
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14 Dec.—Conclusion of trade talks with Britain (see Great Britain). 

15 Dec.—E.R.P. Economic discussions opened in Stockholm 
between representatives of the three Scandinavian countries and 
Britain. 

17 Dec.—E.R.P. The first stage of the Anglo-Scandinavian discus- 
sions ended. 


SWITZERLAND. 15 Dec.—Government Changes. M. Petitpierre, 
Chief of the Political Department, was elected President of the Con- 
federation for 1950, and M. von Steiger, Chief of the Justice and Police 
Department, Vice-President. 


SYRIA. 2 Dec.—Defence Minister in London (see Great Britain). 

12 Dec.—Mr Rushdi Kikhya, leader of the People’s Party, was 
elected president of the Constituent Assembly. 

13 Dec.—The Cabinet resigned. 

15 Dec.—It was learned that Hashim Atasi, Prime Minister, had been 
elected provisional Chief of State pending the drafting of a new 
Constitution. 


TURKEY. 1 Dec.—Mr Sadak, the Foreign Minister, received Mr 
McGhee, the U.S, Assistant Secretary of State. 


UNITED NATIONS 
COMMISSION FOR INDIA AND PAKISTAN. 

12 Dec.—The third interim report published by the Commission 
expressed the opinion that in view of the changing and dynamic 
situation in Kashmir the proposals under which the truce had been 
concluded were no longer appropriate. It declared that demilitarization 
was essential to the holding of a plebiscite but that the parties were 
unable to reach agreement on the withdrawal of troops owing to 
India’s contention that the presence of Pakistan forces amounted to an 
invasion. After affirming the belief that both countries wanted a peaceful 
solution, it recommended that the Security Council should nominate a 
single person with new terms of reference to mediate directly between 


the two Governments. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 

6 Dec.—The conference agreed by 42 votes to one with several 
abstentions to set up a fourteen-nation committee on commodity 
problems to plan the best use of world food surpluses. It was also 
decided to expand technical assistance to under-developed areas for the 
promotion of world food output. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
1 Dec.—Non-Self-Governing Territories. In discussion on ten resolu- 


tions approved by the trusteeship committee, the Polish delegate 
attacked British Colonial policy and said that the ‘bloody disturbances’ 
in Nigeria were an instance of what was happening in territories ‘en- 
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UNITED NATIONS. GENERAL ASSEMBLY (continued) 

trusted to us by the Charter’, Mr McNeil (Britain) fully reserved the 
position of his Government in respect of any matters arising from the 
resolutions, and declared that they did not propose to submit informa- 
tion on their colonies. There had recently been a tendency to read 
into the Charter obligations that were not there. The declaration on 
non-self-governing territories largely derived from the initiative of the 
British Government and was based on principles that had inspired 
British colonial policy long before the U.N. came into being. The only 
new element was the limited obligation to transmit clearly defined 
classes of technical information. This did not mean that the administer- 
ing Powers had accepted the principle of international supervision over 
these territories. 

Peace Plans. The Assembly decisively rejected the Soviet plan and 
adopted the Anglo-U.S. resolution by 53 votes to 5, with Yugoslavia 
abstaining. This debate which had been one of the most heated of the 
session ended with speeches by Mr Pearson (Canada) and Mr Vyshinsky 
(U.S.S.R.). The former described the Soviet sphere of influence in 
eastern Europe as ‘one of the most unstable, restless, and explosive’ 
areas in the world, and appealed to the U.S.S.R. to abandon her policy 
of aggressive intervention in the affairs of other States before it was too 
late. Mr Vyshinsky replied with an attack on ‘bourgeois democracy’ 
which, he said, had embarked on a campaign for the extermination of 
Marxism. Glib criticism of the Soviet system was completely irrelevant 
to the work of the United Nations. Regardless of the current voting the 
Soviet resolution would be endorsed by millions who regarded the 
U.S.S.R. as the ‘banner-holder of peace for the entire world’. 

2 Dec.—Non-Self-Governing Territories. In face of strong opposition 
by Britain and other administering Powers, including France and 
Belgium, the Assembly passed ten resolutions which included the 
following decisions:— that the special committee which examined in for- 
mation from non-self-governing territories should continue another 
three years; that it should be entitled to express its opinion on action 
taken by the administering Powers who decided that territories were 
no longer non-self-governing and stopped submitting data; and that 
administering Powers should submit annual reports on the status of 
human rights, geography, and history. The administering Powers were 
also invited to include information on political progress in their annual 
reports; to give equal educational opportunities, without discrimination 
between Europeans and natives; and to co-operate with the U.N. 
specialized agencies. M. Garreau (France) supported Mr McNeil’s 
protests against the resolutions, declaring that illegal attempts were being 
made to ‘establish international control and supervision’ over the 
territories. The special committee was ‘unconstitutional’, and the 
proposals to widen its powers were ‘a flagrant violation of the Charter’. 
Mr McNeil confirmed to correspondents before leaving for London 
that the British Government had no intention of complying with the 
requests which, in their opinion, exceeded the provisions of the Charter. 

3 Dec.—Refugees. The Assembly agreed by 35 votes to 7, with 13 
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abstentions to set up a U.N. High Commissioner’s Office for refugees 
in Geneva as from 1 January 1951 to carry on the work left over by 
the I.R.O. 

5 Dec.—Armaments. The plenary session adopted by 44 votes to 5, 
with 5 abstentions, the Franco-Norwegian proposals on conventional 
armaments, which were on the lines of the French plan. The Soviet pro- 
posal that any census of armaments must include information on atomic 
energy was rejected by 39 votes to 6 with g abstentions. 

6 Dec.—South-West Africa. The Assembly passed a resolution by 
33 votes to 9, with 10 abstentions, regretting that the Union Govern- 
ment had withdrawn previous assurances to submit reports on the 
administration of South-West Africa. A second motion adopted by 
40 votes to 7, with 4 abstentions, asked the International Court to 
give a ruling on the following questions: ‘What are the international 
obligations of the South African Government with regard to. . . South- 
West Africa? Has the South African Government the right to modify 
the international status of South-West Africa? If not, who has such a 
right?’ An amendment, passed by 39 to 6, with 7 abstentions also asked: 
‘Is South-West Africa subject to the provisions of Chapter 12 of the 
Charter?’ 

7 Dec.—China. In discussion in plenary session on the two motions 
adopted by the Political Committee the previous day Dr Jessup (U.S.A.) 
said he would support the Latin American draft if, by an amendment, 
it empowered the Interim Committee to act on any violation of the 
five-Power proposals. The fundamental problem was the maintenance 
of an independent and unified China against the encroachment of a 
foreign Power. 

Indonesia. A resolution was passed by 44 votes to 5 (Soviet bloc) with 
2 abstentions, welcoming the results of the round-table conference at 
the Hague. 

8 Dec.—China. The Assembly adopted the Latin-American resolu- 
tion by 32 votes to 5 (Soviet bloc) with 17 abstentions (including Britain.) 
As amended it asked the Interim Committee to study the case in the 
light of the five-Power code of conduct and any further violations 
of its principles, and authorized the committee to invoke the interven- 
tion of the Security Council. The five-Power resolution was adopted by 
45 votes to 5 (Soviet bloc.) Dr Tsiang later told the press that the 
Assembly’s failure to take positive action was a blow not only to China 
and to the cause of freedom, but also to the world’s hope in the United 
Nations. 

Arab Refugees. The Assembly endorsed by 47 votes to nil, with 6 
abstentions, the resolution adopted in committee on 2 December. 

9 Dec.—Ferusalem. In discussions on the Australian plan, adopted in 
committee on 7 December, Mr Sharett, the Israeli Foreign Minister, 
declared that the scheme was utterly unrealistic and would force the 
population into intolerable subjection. The Swedish and Dutch dele- 
gates also opposed the plan and again submitted their own proposals 
which were supported by Britain, the U.S.A., and other opponents of 
the Australian plan. Sir Alexander Cadogan (Britain) said that his 
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UNITED NATIONS. GENERAL ASSEMBLY (continued) 
Government would take no part in implementing any measures that 
were not acceptable to both Arabs and Jews. His opposition to inter- 
nationalization was strongly supported by the U.S.A. and Canada. The 
Australian plan was finally adopted by 38 votes to 14, with 7 abstentions, 
(The ‘City of Jerusalem’ was defined as the municipality itself together 
with the surrounding towns and villages stretching to Abu Dis in the 
east, Bethlehem in the south, Ain Karim in the west, and Shufat in 
the north.) A telegram received from the Jordan Government reaffirmed 
their categorical opposition to internationalization and gave warning 
that they would not accept any decision contrary to their wishes. 

10 Dec.—Ex-Italian Colonies. The Assembly appointed Mr Pelt, a 
Dutch assistant Secretary-General, as U.N. Commissioner for Libya. 
The session was then closed. 


Political Committee 

2 Dec.—China. Sir Terence Shone (Britain) winding up the debate, 
said that his delegation would support the five-Power resolution and 
reject Dr Tsiang’s resolution, but that this did not mean that they 
wished to acquit the U.S.S.R. of the charges brought against her. On 
the question of recognition he refuted Dr Tsiang’s charges that his 
Government were prepared to sacrifice the Chinese people in an effort to 
preserve British commercial interests. The British Government believed 
that any decision on recognition should conform with the facts of the 
situation and should not be influenced by like or dislike of the Govern- 
ment concerned. If the Government were in control of a great part of the 
country that would be a prima facie case. They also held the view that 
recognition did not imply any moral judgement and did not constitute 
approval of the régime concerned. 

Arab Refugees. The ad hoc committee adopted the joint four-Power 
proposal of 30 November by 48 votes to nil, with 6 abstentions (Soviet 
bloc and South Africa). Under it a $54,900,000 programme would be 
launched to help the refugees through works projects and direct relief 
during the eighteen months beginning 1 January 1950. The programme 
would be administered through a new agency—the U.N. Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East—and the funds 
would be supplied by voluntary contributions. It was proposed that 
direct relief should end, if possible, by 31 December 1950. 

3 Dec.—Ferusalem. Following the rejection by a drafting committee 
of the Conciliation Commission’s proposals and its support of an 
Australian resolution to return to the provisions of the partition plan 
for a full international régime in Jerusalem under the Trusteeship 
Council, a private discussion was held between the British, U.S., 
Dutch, and Swedish delegations. 

5 Dec.—ferusalem. A joint Dutch-Swedish plan was put forward in 
the ad hoc committee recommending the progressive demilitarization 
of the city, with U.N. supervision over the Holy Places only, whose 
protection and freedom of access would be a matter for formal pledges 
by Israel and Jordan. Mr Ross (U.S.A.) who supported this plan 
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regretted the lack of support for the Conciliation Commission’s pro- 
osals and said that the Australian plan was completely unrealistic and 
would be impossible to operate. 

China. A Latin-American resolution was introduced proposing that 
the whole question be referred to the Interim Committee. 

6 Dec.—China. Dr Tsiang withdrew the Chinese draft in favour of 
the Latin-American proposal which was carried by 23 votes to 19, with 
14 abstentions. The joint five-Power resolution of 28 November was 
also adopted by 47 votes to 5, with 5 abstentions. 

Jerusalem. Mr Eban (Israel) repeated the hostility of his Government 
to any international régime. Apart from the question of national senti- 
ment how could the city be governed, defended, and financed? 

7 Dec.—Jerusalem. The ad hoc committee adopted the Australian 
proposals by 35 votes to 13 (including Britain and the U.S.A.), with 11 
abstentions, in face of strong opposition by Israel and Jordan. Under 
the plan the Trusteeship Council was directed to draw up an appropri- 
ate statute, which should be more ‘democratic’ than the instrument 
envisaged two years previously. No measures taken by interested 
Governments should be allowed to prevent the Council from putting 
the statute into effect. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

15 Dec.—Corfu Channel. The Court gave judgement for Britain by 
12 votes to 2 (U.S.S.R. and Albania) and awarded damages of £843,947 
against Albania. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

13 Dec.—Indonesia. A Canadian motion welcoming the round-table 
agreement at the Hague and directing the U.N. Commission to watch 
its fulfilment was vetoed by the Soviet delegate who said that the 
agreement preserved Dutch colonial rule and conferred no shadow of 
sovereignty on the Indonesian people. 

17 Dec.—Kashmir. After an examination of the Commission’s third 
interim report (see under Commisison for India and Pakistan) the 
Council authorized its president, Gen. McNaughton, to enter into 
private discussions with the parties. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

9 Dec.—Ex-Italian Colonies. The British delegate told the Council 
that Britain intended to complete her withdrawal from Italian Somali- 
land and hand over the administration to Italy by the end of March 1950. 

15 Dec.—ferusalem. The French delegate tabled a motion before a 
closed session condemning the transfer of the Israeli capital from Tel 
Aviv. 

16 Dec.—Ferusalem. The French proposal was withdrawn in favour 
of a Franco-Belgian motion to notify U.N. members that the transfer 
to Jerusalem of certain Government departments would render the 
council’s task more difficult. 
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SECRETARIAT 

16 Dec.—Mr Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General, told a press con- 
ference at Lake Success that he would not stand for re-election when his 
term ended in 1951. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 

7 Dec.—Bulgaria announced her withdrawal from the organization. 
(She was the fourth State to withdraw, the U.S.S.R., Byelo-Russia, 
and the Ukraine having done so in February.) 


UNITED STATES. 1 Dec.—China. Senator Smith, a senior Republi- 
can member of the Senate foreign relations committee, issued a report 
on his recent visit to the Far East. He told a press conference that he was 
in favour of the immediate occupation of Formosa by the U.S.A. He 
also said he was opposed to recognizing the Communists. 

Strikes. On the expiry of the three weeks’ truce in the coal strikes, Mr 
Lewis ordered all members of the United Mine Workers’ Union to 
return to work for three days a week. 

Mr McGhee in Ankara (see Turkey). 

2 Dec.—Field-Marshal Montgomery left New York for London. 

Mr Johnson, the Secretary for Defence, and Gen. Bradley, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs-of-Staff, returned from Paris. 

Cartels, A statement issued by the State Department reaffirmed the 
Government’s opposition to the rebirth of German and Japanese cartels 
and to other private monopolistic practices which restricted the growth 
of international trade. 

Bulgaria. It was learned that the State Department had rejected as 
‘completely fabricated’ the accusations brought against Mr Heath, the 
Minister in Sofia, in the indictment of Mr Kostov. 

3 Dec.—China. The text was published of a Note to the Chinese 
Nationalist Government protesting against the recent ‘unjustifiable’ 
shelling ofa U.S. merchant ship, and holding them fully responsible for 
any losses resulting from such acts. 

4 Dec.—Assistant Secretary of U.S.A.F. in London (see Great 
Britain). 

6 Dec.—E.R.P. The E.C.A. disclosed that Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Sweden, Eire, and Denmark 
had been asked to refund a total of $30 million in Marshall plan funds 
because they had failed to ship 50 per cent of the goods in U.S. ships. 

Mr Howe, Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce, speaking in 
New York, called for a reduction of tariffs. The alternatives were either 
a collapse of multilateral trade, or a continuation of large-scale lending 
by North America ‘to proud countries who do not want charity’. 

7 Dec.—Germany. Mr Acheson, Secretary of State, said the U.S.A., 
Britain, and France were examining, so far independently, the question 
of ending the legal state of war with western Germany. This did not 
involve the question of a peace treaty. 

China. Mr Acheson stated that he thought it would be premature to 
recognize or even consider the recognition of the Chinese Communist 
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Government in the immediate future. The State Department was 
however consulting constantly with other countries that wanted to 
discuss the problem. 

China. Gen. Li Tsung-jen, the acting President of Nationalist China, 
arrived in New York, from Hong Kong, accompanied by members of 
his family and eight officials. He immediately entered hospital. 

g Dec.—Atomic Energy. U.S. participants at the recent American- 
British-Canadian discussions said that Britain now had the technical 
and scientific knowledge necessary to produce atomic bombs. The 
U.S. representatives had however suggested that Britain should avoid 
the expense of production and rely on being able to use U.S. facilities. 

12 Dec.—Bulgaria. The State Department protested to the Bulgarian 
Chargé d’Affaires against the attacks which were being made in the 
Kostov trial on the U.S. Minister in Sofia and other U.S. officials. 

Departure from China of Mukden consular staff (see China). 

14 Dec.—Atlantic Pact. The State Department announced that Mr 
Averell Harriman had been appointed U.S. representative on the 
North Atlantic Defence, Financial, and Economic Committee. 

Panama. Recognition was accorded to the new Government. 
(Erratum. Page 806, 25 Nov. Panama. The last sentence should read: 
The U.S.A. was not accredited to the new Government, and con- 
versations would probably take place with the other American States 
when the situation was clarified]. 

Jerusalem. Mr Acheson told the press that the U.S.A., as a member 
of the Trusteeship Council, would continue to meet its obligations 
imposed by the U.N. decision on the Holy City. 

15 Dec.—Signature of E.R.P. bilateral pact (see Germany). 

16 Dec.—Service chiefs in Saigon (see Indo-China). 

17 Dec.—Further arrest in Hungary (see Hungary). 

The State Department announced that Mr Paul Nitze would succeed 
Mr Kennan as director of its policy planning staff on 1 January. 

China. The State Department warned U.S. shipping companies that 
Shanghai was a danger zone. 

18 Dec.—Gen. Chennault’s purchase of Hong Kong assets of two 
air transport companies (see China). 


U.S.S.R. 1 Dec.—Trial of White Russians in Yugoslavia (see Yugo- 
slavia). 

Statement on Russo-Czech trade (see Czechoslovakia). 

4 Dec.—Search for missing French nationals in the U.S.S.R. (see 
France). 

14 Dec.—Mr Vyshinsky in Berlin (see Germany). 

16 Dec.—Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese Communist leader, arrived in 
Moscow. He was met by Mr Molotov, deputy Prime Minister, Marshal 
Bulganin, and others. He was later received by Marshal Stalin. 

18 Dec.—Tass announced that Mr Khrushchev had been elected first 
secretary of the Moscow regional committee of the Communist Party in 
place of Mr Popov, and had also become a secretary of the party’s 
central committee. 
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WEST INDIES. 6 Dec.—Viryin Islands. It was learned that an 
inquiry had begun at Tortola into recent demonstrations there in favour 


of more self-government and closer union with the American Virgin 
Islands. 


WORLD PACIFIST CONFERENCE. 1 Dec.—Delegates from thirty- 
one countries attended the opening of the conference at Santiniketan, in 
West Bengal. Its purpose was to perpetuate a philosophy of non-violence, 
based on Mr Gandhi’s philosophy. 

8 Dec.—The conference ended. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 1 Dec.—Espionage Trial. The trial opened in Sarajevo 
of eleven Soviet citizens—White Russians—charged with collaboration 
with the enemy during the war, espionage, and conspiracy to over- 
throw the Tito régime. It was announced that the twelfth defendant had 
committed suicide the previous day, leaving a confession admitting 
espionage for the Soviet Intelligence Service. The prosecution named 
eight former Soviet Embassy officials as having been in contact with the 
accused. 

5 Dec.—It was announced that Mr Bebler, deputy Foreign Minister, 
had been appointed as the permanent Yugoslav delegate to the U.N., 
and the Yugoslav representative on the Security Council. 

6 Dec.—Espionage Trial. The trial ended, all the accused except one, 
having pleaded ‘guilty’ to most of the charges. The public prosecutor 
recommended clemency for four of the defendants and a ‘just punish- 
ment’ for the rest. 

7 Dec.—Opening of Kostov trial (see Bulgaria). Mr Dediger, director 
of the Information Office, told the foreign press that a special motive 
behind the trial was to conceal the ‘profound sympathies’ which the 
late Bulgarian Prime Minister, Mr Dimitrov, had felt for Yugoslavia’s 
stand against the Cominform. The strained relations between Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia only began after Dimitrov had been taken to the 
U.S.S.R., where shortly afterwards he died. 

8 Dec.—Dismissal of military mission (see Germany). 

9 Dec.—Espionage Trial. All the accused were pronounced guilty of 
working for the Soviet secret service and six of collaboration with the 
enemy during the war. They were condemned to terms of hard labour 
ranging from twenty to three years, with confiscation of property and 
deprivation of citizen rights for varying periods. 

11 Dec.—Bulgaria. A leading article in Borba declared that one of the 
main objects of the Kostov trial was to condemn the idea of a south Slav 
federation by associating it with the western Powers and declaring that 
it was aimed against Russia. In fact, the article maintained, the nego- 
tiations for such a federation which had taken place in 1944 and 1945 in 
Sofia, Belgrade, and Moscow, had been attended by Mr Stalin, Mr 
Molotov, and Mr Vyshinsky. The Soviet leaders, however, did not 
desire closer Bulgarian- Yugoslav relations because they wished to assure 
their own hegemony in the Balkans. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


General Election, Egypt. 

Conference of heads of U.S. missions in Eastern Asia and 
the Far East, Bangkok. 

Meeting of the O.E.E.C. Council, Paris. 

Further session of U.S. Congress. 

Conference of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers, Colombo. 
Conference of U.S. diplomats in Africa, Lourenco Marquez, 
Portuguese East Africa. 

Resumption of Austrian Treaty Talks, London. 
Presidential Election, Finland. 

Regional meeting of U.S. Ambassadors in Latin America, 
Havana. 

Inauguration of the Indian Republic. 

Preliminary discussions between India, Pakistan, and South 
Africa on Indians in South Africa, Capetown. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council, tenth session, Lake 
Success. 

General Election, Burma. 

General Election in South-West Africa for seats in South 
African Parliament. 

Regional meeting of U.S. Ambassadors in Latin America, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

General Election, Greece. 
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